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 Gznzs. XVIII. 19. 
For I know him, that he will command 
Bis children and his houſehold after 
him: and they ſhall keep: the way of 
the lord, to do juſtice and judgment; 
that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath ſpoken of him. 


HESE words naturally lead us to con» 
|  fider the duty and reward of propa- 
gating principles of religion and vir- 
tue as exemplified in the character of 
the Patriarch Abraham —— We here view 
him as a Father of a numerous family, and 
a Leader of a flouriſhing colony ; and in that 
capacity inſtrumental to promote the moral 
88 of Gar $ providence—We may withal 
28 | Oe As take 


4 The extenſive Pripagation of 
take notice of ſeveral remarkable circumſtan- 
ces in the courſe of his hiſtory, as we follow 
ö him from place to place in his ſeveral migra- 
Fd tions, which appear to have been providen- 
ial red, as means of communicating 
to different people the benefit of his inſtruc- . 
tions and example.  Agreably to this lat- 
ter view of the fubjeRt I now propoſe, by 
footſteps in the remains of antiquities ſacred 
and prophane, to trace out the exrenfioe pro- 
1 0 of Abraham's religion: for from this 
liſtorical fact admitted we can upon the moſt 
probable grounds account for the derivation of 
Many religious notions and rites,” the diſcovery” 
of. which Deiſts vainly attribute to another 
quarter; for they .are principles, not of re- 
ligion” pufely natural, not ſuch, às fleſh and 
Blazd, but our Pather which is in heaven hath 
revealed principles originally of divine ex- 
traction, and ſucceſſively e | to 
mankind by patriarchaÞ tradition. 
That there ſhould be ſome extraord 1 
perdids: in ſeveral periods of time, raiſed up 
to preſerve, or to reftore, thè true fenſe of re- 
ligion, is very agreable to the reaſon of things, 
and the ordinary courſe of God's providence. 
For this end Abraham was in an eſpecial 
manner called out n his country, his kin- 
D252 3 | dred, 
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Abtabam's Re/jgſer-reprefented: 3 
ared; andi father's houfe, into a land diſtant 


and unknown. The Apoſtle tells us that by 
Faith Abraham being called obeyed; :Now, if by 


Faith, or truſt in the divine goodneſs, be un- 
derſtood an habit of mind gradually acquired 
by repeated experiences, we may probably 
ſuppoſe that & his call he was eminent 
for his piety, walking“ before God, upright 
and perfect in the obfervance of traditionary 
a TS" religion It was his:glory to have 
ſtood ſingular in his integrity, and undefiled 
amidſt the general corruption of his nation 
and family: he was preſerved as the falt of 
the earth,..as a choſen inſtrument to perpe- 
tuate the worſhip of the true God: he was 
ſavoured with many communications of the 
divine will, and intercourſes, as I may ſay, 
ſo familiar, that upon this very account he is 
called the friend of God. He was a Prepbet, 
an interpreter of the divine will, and a preach- 
er of righteouſneſs; a Propbet in both capaci- 
ties,..ehdowed: with the knowledge of future: 
events, and qualified 40 reach the way. of the! 
Lord to do juftice and judgment. God, who as. 
ſundry times and in divers manners: hed ſpoken. 
to the preceding patriarchs, did vouchſafe to 
him more frequent and explicit -revelations ;- 
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| mankind, which, being wr apt up in general 


terms, ſeemed hitherto but imperfectly and 


indeterminately revealed, was more clearly 


and diſtinctly laid open to his view: to in 
it was given more particularly to know, that 
all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed 
thro' him — he rejoiced to ſee the day of Chriſt; 
he ſaw it and was glad. His Covenant was an 


- evangelical Covenant; and his F aith a Chriſ- 


tian Faith : and therefore the extenſive propa- 
gation of Bis religion is a ſubject very worthy 
of our preſent enquiries. 

Upon the whole God never left himſelf f in 
che world without witneſs, or mankind deſ- 
titute of the benefit of ſome revelation, either 
immediately, or mediately, communicated. This 
was the foundation of patriarchal Religion: 
and ſeems ſufficiently implied in the notion of 


that Faith for which the Patriarchs obtained a 


good report. We here in particular conſider 
Abraham, as the principal inſtrument in car- 
rying on this gracious deſign of providence : 


by commanding bis children and houſehold after 


him to keep the way of the Lord, to do juſtice 
and judgment, he became in a very compre- 
henſive ſenſe the father of the faithful, a pro- 
pagator of God's true religion in a degenerate 


world. We muſt confider him not merely as 


a © ng - 
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a perſon. of unconimon ſagacity, or ſingular 
natural abilities; but as a perſon under the 


influence of ſupernatural direction and aſſiſt- 


ance: ſo that his inſtructions are to be eſteem- 


; cd not only as the dictates of a wiſe phrlofes 


pber, but as the doctrines of a perſon taught 
of God, and ſuch, as carry in them the au- 
thority of a divine Revelation. | 
I I ſhall not here repeat what hath been 4 
ready remarked concerning the patriarch's 
travels and their moral effects in the coun- 
tries where he ſojourned: I ſhall at preſent 
cConſider him firſt in his domeſticł relation, and 
I I ſhall conſider the words of my text in their 
full extent: now they will be found to im- 
ply much more than at firſt ſight might be 
apprehended ; they imply the point which I 
am about to prove, viz. the extenſive propa- 
gation of Abraham's religion. He ſhall com- 
mand his children and his houſehold after him : 
his ſeveral children, which ſoon became migh- 
ty families : his numerous dependents, which 
/in thoſe times made no inconſiderable king- 
dom. All theſe ſhared the common advan- 
oe. of his inſtruction in an affair of univer- 
al importance. The care of the good father 
5 As maſter extended as far as his authority; 
being not confined ſolely to the child of pro- 


miſe 


s The txtenfroe Pr 


miſe and his poſterity, but a allo 
to Tfmael, and his ſix other ſons. by Keturah, 
He, who is repreſented ſo careful in making a 
temporal proviſion for the temporal welfare of 
theſe children; he, who. gave gifts to the 
ſons of his concubines, and ſent them away from 
his. ſon. Iſaac into the eaſt-country, could not 
conſiſtently with his character be leſs careful 
in that her branch of paternal duty, VIZ. 
the regulation of their moral conduct, by 
commanding tbem to keep the way of the. Lord, 
to do juſtice and judgment. And accordingly; 
fo far as hiſtory repreſents theſe perſons as fa- 

a Te&ros arao; Tois Taro: xa Tois 11 0 a uren genus 
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proves Apeorary be 171 Thy uIpar I aAnorer UD — | 
Joſeph. Archzolog. Ed. Hudſon, 1. 1. cap. 15. 


1 ſhall often have occaſion to cite the authority of this 


learned writer, as moſt pertinent to my purpoſe: in his Ar- 


cheologia he aſſerts the antiquity and dignity of the Jewiſh 


nation; and in his treatiſe againſt Apien he proſecutes the ſame 
argument, and vindicates the authenticity and credit of the 
Meo/aick hiſtory in preference to all others; confuting the ob- 
jections and miſrepreſentations of Egyptian, Greek, and other 
hiſtorians, ſhewing that they proceeded either from ignorance 
or malignity. 

With regard to this ſmall treatiſe concerning a ſubject ſo 
intereſting, written in ſo maſterly a way, fo full of various 
learning, and that the more curious, as preſerving paſſages, of 
many writers whoſe works are loſt, I cannot help wiſhing that 
it might be publiſhed by itſelf for the uſe of our academical | 
youth. 
thers 


Ashes 8. Religion nr 
thers of large families, or founders of * 


ful. kingdoms, it alk ſuggeſts to.us this pro- 
bable concluſion, that e religious princi iples, 
Which they received Som their father. Abra- 
ham, were afterwards. widely diffaſed, and, 
tho not without ſome variations, tranſmitted 
down to cheir en and bonſenldt after 

em. 3 8 
We — pres 73 0 Parrincohs, 1 hea was 
called: out by God ftom his idolatrous-coun- 
try, and;kindred, took with him Lot bis bro- 
ther's ſon, and the ſouls which they had got- 
ten in Haran. This perſon, bred up under his 
pious care, companion of his journey and 
fortunes, and, after his ſeparation and mi- 
gration into Sodom, a preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs, and monitor to the wicked inhabitants; 
and by a miraculous interpoſition delivered 
out of the general deſtruction of the place, 
became the father of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, of a numerous people; who, tho” 
for their inhumanity to the children of Mael. 
they were excluded from the congregation of 
the Lord even to the tenth generation, { Deut. 
23.3.) yet appear in ſcripture diſtinguiſned 
from the ſinful idolatrous nations, who were 
marked out for deſtruction; and therefore 
probably may be preſumed in ſome meaſure 
We 
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to have reaped the benefit of theſe traditions 
ary patriarchal inſtructions, which had been 


offered in vain to a people, who had ur up 


the meaſure of their iniquities. | 

If we proceed further, and take into conſi- 
Jeration what might be derived from Eſau, 
and all other collateral branches of the holy 
family; in this enlarged view of things we 
meet many concurrent circumſtances, which 
point out the ect of that patriarchal care, 


which was thus approved by God : the pub- 


lick-ſpirited zeal of Abrabam became inſtru- 
mental to preſerve and propagate true religion 


in the eaſtern countries. Tho' we have not 


any particular account recorded, yet from 
thoſe religious notions, which appear to have 
ſubſiſted among his poſterity and dependents, 
we may trace out the exten/fve influence of 
theſe patriarchal inſtructions. 
In ſupport of this aſſertion I would refer 
the ſerious enquirer to the moſt ancient book 


of Job: he will there find ſuch a ſcheme of 


religious principles, as ſeems to point out the 


ſacred original. Some of Job's friends in 


the patronymick character, by which they 
are defcribed, diſcover their deſcent from the 
a Bi'dad the Shuite — Eliphaz the Temanite — - Zophar * 


e— Elihu the Buxite. « 
4 1 Patriarch ; 


raham' Religion repreſented. 1 f 
Patriarch; and tho upon the whole in the 
courſe of the debate, they Sad not ſpoken of 
| God that which was right as his ſervant Job, 
tho' they drew many wrong and injurious 
_ concluſions with regard to the good man under 
afflictions, yet in moſt points they appear to 
have had right apprehenſions of the deity, 
and to reaſon upon juſt principles, and diſco- 
ver a comprehenſive knowlege of religious. 
truths. And concerning Job himſelf it muſt 
be remembered that this greateſt man of the 
Eaſt was as reſpectable for his piety as his 
wealth, and was at leaſt in a moral, if not a 
natural ſenſe, as ſome writers with good rea- 
ſon ſuppoſe, a child of Abraham, a careful 
father, that commanded his children to keep the 
way of the Lord: a man perfect and upright, 

that feared God and eſchewwed evil. 

Doubtleſs from the creation there all along 
ſubſiſted ſome moral rules preſcribed by the 
Creator to his creatures; there ever did ſubſiſt 
ſome ſcheme of * patriarchal religion ſucceſ- 
ſively communicated to mankind, tho' with 


a Bp Cumberland has wrote a learned treatiſe de Legibus Pa- 
triarcharum; he ſuppoſes them plain and compendious, ſuited 
to the circumſtances of mankind ; and by way of comment on 
them he refers us to the ſubſequent revelation made to Mo/es 
in which he — them more particularly delineated. 


different 
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different effect in proportion to the different 
diſpoſitions of the ſeveral parties, either tranſ- 


mitting, or receiving, the tradition; as tha 
ſeed fell either upon a bad or good, ſoil the 
produce was different; and tho in many parts 
of the world theſe traditionary principles were 


corrupted or loſt, yet the example of Job and 


his friends ſhew that hey were Cad to 
good purpole. _ 

I ought not here to omit what i is ablermblo 
concerning the Patriarch's wn houſehold and 
dependents; it appears that theſe were very 
numerous even after his ſeparation from his 
nephew Lot. He proſpered whitherſoever he 
went: and it is not to be doubted, but that as 
other branches of his wealth, ſo alſo the num- 
bers of perſons bought with his money or born 


in his houſe multiplied by continual acceſ- 


ſions. They of courſe muſt have conſiſted of 
different nations, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phi- 


liftines, Syrians, Canaanites, &c. occaſionally. 


collected in the courſe of his travels. Theſe. 
perſons, bred up under the care of this. pious 
maſter, and commanded to keep the way of the 
Lord, carried along with them the effects of 
their education, and in proportion to their 
diſperſion into different countries became in- 

ſtrumental 
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ſtrumental to propagate the religious prinei- 
ples derived from their maſter. And probable 
it is that by the effects of his beneficence> 
ſuch as he appears to have ſhewn to Bliezer 
the ſteward of his houſchold, / Gen. 15. 2. 
many! of them became reſpectable heads of 
families; and were enabled to carfy on the ſatne 
defign with ſucceſs — ſo much in general is 
certain that his name was famous in the * Eaſt, 
and the authority of the man, viſibly diſtin- 
3 by God's ſignal bleſſings, became very 

reſpectable: agreeably to this we in particu- 
lar are informed, that * the ancient Perfans 
dignified their religion with the title of the re- 
ligion of Abraham: from which circumſtance; 
tho we cannot infer that they did originally 
receive their ſyſtem of religion from Abrabam, 
yet thus much is certain, that, by aſſuming 
his name to recommend their religion, they 
held his character in the 02008 eſteem ant 
Venerntion. 093% 

IJ am aware u in enquiries of this kind 
into matters of remote antiquity, of which 
no explicit account is recorded 1 in 1 hiſtory, we 
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are led out, as it were, into a ſpacious field; 
tracing out old footſteps not cally diſcernible; 
much attention is required in collecting no- 
tices from circumſtances occaſionally men- 
tioned, and in ſuch caſes there is abundant 
room for conjefture: it is no eaſy matter to 
determine the force of evidence ariſing from 


ſuch circumſtantial conſiderations, or to in- 


duce men to draw uniformly the ſame conclu- 
ſions from premiſes of ſuch ſeeming latitude. 
The higheſt probabilities muſt here determine 


our judgment. How far theſe ſtand in favour 


of my general affertion will appear from the 
conſideration of what remans to be offered 
on this head. 

I ſhall accordingly produce by way of evi- 
dence a very remarkable hiſtorical fact, the 
practice of a religious rite originally derived 
from the Patriarch, the practice of circumci- 
fron e as far as this was admitted, fo far we 
may from thence infer the extenſive propaga- 
tion of the Patriarch's religion. As to matter 
of fact we are informed by hiſtorians that this 
rite was received in ſeveral countries; tho 
with a variation of circumſtances, which de- 
ſerve our notice. We accordingly remark 
the different time as well as reaſon of the 


admini- 


Abraham's Religion repreſented. ag. 
adminiſtration, | as ſet forth by Joſephus and 
» ' Origen. ; 


Hence we are led on into a more din 
Jar enquiry concerning the original, and pro- 
greſs, the time, and defign of this inſtitution, 
It was certainly, a rite of a /fingular nature, 
carrying in it ſomething ſo unnatural, that 
there muſt be ſome extrinſecal reaſon to in- 
troduce the practice of it; and indeed there 
muſt be ſome extraordinary reaſon to recom- 
mend or enforce the univerſal obſervance of 
it in any nation. It was in itſelf far from 
being eligible: it was a painful rite; it ap- 
pears not conducive to any good purpoſe, 
either civil or natural: and therefore origi- 
nally inſtituted on a religious account, not by 
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ment. 9800 
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And it muſt alſo be — that "og 
mong the Jeus themſelves, tho fully per- 
ſuaded of its divine original, either thro a 
fondneſs of making ſome new diſcovery; or 
thro a deſire of reconciling it. o the appre- 
henſion of the Heathens as being a. regſarable , 
practice, and worthy of God who doth no- 
thing in vain, have attempted to aſſign ſome 
moral or natural reaſons of the inſtitution; 
but ſuch, as will be found merely fanciful 
and groundleſs; thus Philo Judæus de Cir- © 
cumciſ. — and Maimonides in More Nevoch. 
And indeed ſome Chriftians alſo ſeem to have 
given into this notion. But after all, ſuppo- 
ſing that it was expedient on any ſuch ac- 
count, as they imagine, yet nevertheleſs it 
might alſo be a poſitive ordinance of God in- 
| ſtituted on a very different account; yea the 
very improbability of its being appointed or 
admitted, for the ſake of any ſuch expediency, 

; is 
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is a preſumptive argument that the true hiſ- 
tory of the inſtitution is that which is deli- 
vered in holy writ. What that is I proceed 
now to conſider. From hence we Jeans that 
God, on his part promiſing to Abraham un- 
common bleſſings and his ſeed after him in 
their generations, eſtabliſhes with him this 
everlaſting Covenant, Gen. XVII. 10, 11, &c. 
this is my Covenant which' ye ſhall keep betrween” 
me, and you, and thy feed after thee ; every 
man- child among you ſball be circumciſed :' this 
ſhall be the Toten of the Covenant between me 
and you : he that 1s born in thy houſe, and be, 
that is bought with thy money of any ftranger, 
who ts not of thy ſeed, muſt needs be circum- 
Ciſed : the uncircumciſed man-child ſhall be cut 
off from his people : he hath broken my Coves 
nant. The facred hiſtorian here ſets forth in 
plain explicit terms the original, the time, and 
the de/ign of the inſtitution, which could not 
on any other footing be accounted for. God 
enters into a Covenant with Abrabam, exclu- 
ſive of all other people: he ordains circum- 
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cifion, as the peculiar Toten of this Covenant: 
this is ſuppoſed to be a mark of diftin&ion 

in this view we cannot ſuppoſe that God- 
would have made choice of that particular 
iite, if it had been in prior or common uſe a- 
mamong the Egyptians, or any other nations; 
Wt for indeed, if it was common, it would ceaſe 
|; to be a Token, or diſtinguiſhed mark of God's. 
{i Covenant. But with regard to the Egyptians 
in particular, from whom ſome derive their 
ſcheme of wiſdom both political and religious, 
l it is moſt improbable that this conſeerated 
ls. ſeal of a Covenant of grace and pledge of 
4 God's bleſſiing appropriated to the family of 
Abrabam ſhould be borrowed from them of 
ik all people on the earth; from the prophane 
ug ___ poſterity of Ham, the ſon diſtinguiſhed by the 
|: curſe of his father Noah; from a nation, with 
ill whom God's choſen people were cautioned to 
hold no religious communications: from 


1 whom they were ſeparated, as by a middle 
i wall of partition, by the intervention of an 


| a Theodoret in his excellent> diſcourſes entitled vf 

11. E Fepzriven, ſpeaking of the different manners and: 
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. helle of rites and cereinonies; which 
ſeem calculated by their divine lawpiver- in 
contradiftion to the ouſtoms and manners e 
the Egyptians, which they were forbidden to 
imitate. So iniprobable is this ſuppoſition; 
that the practice was originally derived from 
the Egyptians. And from what other quarter 
the derivation of it can be accounted for, is 
ſtill more hard to ſay. 2 
| However let us take into confideration EY 


evidence of prophane- hiſtory on this head. 
The moſt ancient Greek Hiſtorian, who was 


ron eb e 022K P 9 PUTS XGAGL LEVY 1 — — 
9⁰¹⁸ M ονH⁵½ ive, tyoueFerues N ur Nen 7 Tpwny wag 
aur Wer xUYovp4518 3 ir Tw Fuey pI we n tous youCery re 4 
458 voi Nee Tot Tours xc veip im aurous ONT xptoy 
Tiixonvoiy, tes dn TOUT av {£010v Arora rab &voves Twy 2 
am x,9/hhv064 Ed. Sylbur. Serm. 1. P · 195. 

a Herodotus, A. 2. has ſeveral paſſages concerning circumci- 
ſion : h T0 Jy x Xa bee 07. E TRvTWY Dp ay Keas 
Nei Aulos, Xot Al birærtę argue T& 2 ax ap Oe | 
| Voxks by Xo Topo. 0s £y dae wy" werp ob ged. Tap Arrur- 


mus fail n. We here aſk what people Herodotus has in 


view by this deſcription Lupe 6: 8» Hahasgi he does not 
mean the Philiſtines, who ſtand diſtinguiſhed” by the character 
of uncircumciſed, he certainly means the Jews :- but then his 
aſſertion 1s falſe, fince it is certain that they derive this prag- 

tice not from the Egyptians but from divine appointment. 
Herodotus, taking it for granted that this inſtitution was 
originally Egyptian, makes uſe of this circumſtance as a proof 
that the Colchians and ſome nations were of Egyptian extrac- 
tion: 1 e yoo toiſes 08 KA Aryan on this account; 
B 2 | | — . 
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| A trayeller and admirer of Egyptian amtiqui- 
ties, ſimply records this matter of fact; and 
remarks the practice as ſingular and appro- 
priated to a few particular nations, viz. the 
bi, Cholcans, Egyptians, "Ethiopians 3 the Phe- 
ts gicians alld, and thoſe Syrians, who were the 
5 eee Yet ad ches ee. 
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| tus Og aſſerted ; and upon what ſlight grounds i is very appa- 
io rent, ſince in this laſt clauſe he faulters in his judgment con- 
10 60 cerning the original of this practice. He certainly appears to 

| have known very little of the hiſtory of the Jeqws, not to have 
heard that they ever reſided in Egypt, a circumſtance of which 
at he would have made uſe to this purpoſe : but takes for grant- 
10 ed what he could not prove, aſcribing. to the Egyptiaus of 
* courſe a cuſtom he could not otherwiſe account for. | 
1 Diodorus Siculus, a moſt accurate ſearcher of antiquities, 

0 tho' he aſſures us that in general he gives no great weight to 
5 the teſtimony of Herodotus ; yet, for want of better inſorma- 
| | tion, gives the like account: Te Ts Kenywy % ty 7% IIe 

| | Ae TWwy lo Ae, Ab Sl X04 Zupioes ox Hove Tiers oppeubiye 
TX; Tp £0TW)* oo au Tops Tos EYE ros reg & FX) a0 Wapet - 
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chat they learned this practice from the 
« Egyptians.” It ſeems then that the origin 
of this inſtitution is by him referred to the 
Egyptians : : but it may here be pertinently 
queſtioned who are thoſe Egyptians, here ſpo- 
ken of: for I am perſuaded: that, upon a 
ſtrict examination into the affair, they will 
appear to be the children of Mael, who fo 
long ſojourned in the land of Egypt, and on 
that aecount were involved in the common 
denomination : the Greeks, who were ſtran- 
gers to the true hiſtory of a people with whom 
they had no intercourſe, unacquainted with 
their polity, civil and religious, and knowing 
nothing of their antiquity and true original, 
were governed by imperfect common reports, 
and by the ſimilarityof practice conſidered them 
as a Colony of Egyptians ; who, migrating 
into Pale/iine, carried along with them the 
manners and cuſtoms of their country. 

* Strabo, a diligent ſearcher of antiquities, 
for want of better light, gives credit to the 


x 

a Strabo certainly, ſpeaking of the migration C the He- 
greæos out of Egypt, miſtakes them for a Colony of Egyptians : 

— v7 N rer e 1 Xp4TrR te Prey TW Tipt ite 
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prevailing report, and ſpeaks of Moſes, the 
leader of the colony, as one of the Egyptian 
prieſis. So little did they know of God's 


choſen people, or the original of this religious 


inſtitution. 


txe1195 x eee ws oux op ue Pporeveyy ονMAννανVi S npiors c 


Corres x G, To Fey" ou of Aiovis, ove iv N ei En- 


ves, 4 parropropPovs TUF 0UVTES. Ed. Par. p 761 . 

However this account is founded vpon better grounds than 
that of Herodotus, He remarks the cauſe of the I/raelites mi- 
gration out of Egypt, viz. a diſagreement in Religious as well 


as Political matters. He alſo on other occaſions mentions Me- 
fes with a decent reſpe&: Towovres & Tis m x © Mwons, zo of 


AIs SED teu, T&5 0pa;us A&20YTi5 0v Paw neg — e M J F- 
n. x porous Ev Tivas £y Tois awToSs. Siege Jxacomparcovrrts, cue 
d tot os s KANTQYS orig bre iO˙α,ανεεννν 74 THY 41 u To el 


; apwroy dete te TUPHIVIZWY GVTpPATAY 5X Hν, Th; der- 
We0vi%s oy THY BpDHEαẽjrn crete, WY Ka Vo) 1966 tn QuTOG r- 


xec ar, za ref leu au ex lou ·— Kaur To vfl lain xa To Fae 
£XTE/4781), amp za Tors Toudau og Vapertiegy*” Eau rel N 40 Aryvalg 
To evexaFty i hpnxouty i To Tipe ανν, Aya, We per- 
ceive here in theſe ſeveral relations a ſtrange jumble of inco- 
herent notions, ſuch as the writer could pick up in the courſe 
of his enquiries — and from hence we perceive the want of an 
uniform zuthentick account of the Fewiſh nation and ordi- 
nances, which the ſacred hiſtory only hath given, he, like 
others before him, ſuppoſes circumciſion an Egyptian inſtitu- 


tion, and yet makes this as well as &paupearey awytoiss the 


effect of ſuperſtition — as for his r 7 D,, whatever 
he might find in Egyptian hiſtory, there were certainly no 
grounds for it in the Moſaick ſyſtem — as to his miſtaking the 


8$/raelites for a Colony of Egyptiaus, and Maſes their leader for | 


an Egyptian Prieſt, this is a pardonable error, when we con- 
fider their long reſidence in Egypt before their migration: this 
circumſtance might give occaſion to ſuch a notion, | 

* . 3 And 


y 
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And now what is the ſum of the evidence 
collected from {prophane hiſtory ? it ' ſeems 


mention is made of circumciſion, as a ſingu- 


lar practice received by ſome certain nations: 
— but no time aſcertained, nothing declared 


; with regard to the occaſion or deſign of the 
. ordinance. But a groundleſs preſumption ad- 


vanced, that it was originally derived from 


the Egyptians. What a defective unſatisfac- 


tory account is this? and what concluſion can 
be drawn from premiſes, ſo queſtionable and 
precarious? we do not find it eſtabliſhed by 
any law, nor was it a national rite, univer- 
ſally obſerved : there was no certain :ime of 


it's adminiſtration fixed: the application was 
not to al in general, but was appropriated to 
ſome particular perſons, à to prieſts, and thoſe 


a Origen, I. 2. in Ep. ad Ram. expreſsly aſſerts that every 
prieſt, every ſtudent of geometry, aſtronomy, aſtrology, of 
hieroglyphicks, every Hierophantes received circumciſion as 
a rite of initiation, which added a peculiar CT and 
yeneration to their character. 

With this view Pyrbagoras was ſaid & have ſubmitted- t to 
the operation: OXx7 8 N x Foy ItvI xyopay Tus WEpiT0NS vt 400 ca 
Plutarch. Numen. Porph. de Pythagora, as cited by Theode- 
rer, Serm. I. p.6. and moreover adds, e. d awlovs en Adunly 
ovpuoyey Txp Aryvrliuy M xa Epatuy Tx Tg Tov onTos Axton 
Deov* xaos THUTH z gut 0 {hy TIA ouT%pzes 0 BowT105* did 
du xou TlopPupios, 0 xαντν Ths AXnbtios AuTino #5 Xcu Po Tat Nevutrios 7 
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peared ſo beneficial; hoping by the obſervance 
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who were to be initiated in religious myſte- 


ries: from which circumſtance we conclude 


that there was conceived to be in it ſome- 
thing facred and extraordinary. 


Compare now the ſcripture hiſtory : 3 


you have an account full and determinate, 


and in all reſpects ſatisfactory: the origin is 
here declared, vig. by God's poſitive appoint- 
ment: the tine of inſtitution aſcertained, viz. 
in the ninety ninth year of Abraham: the 


time of admin tration to every male child 
determined, viz. the eighth day after birth: 
the end and de/ign pointed out, viz. as the 


ſeal of God's Covenant and diſtinguiſhed mark 
of his choſen people. You from hence per- 


ceive the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, that 


the Mraelites ſhould derive this practice from 


the Egyptians. The contrary ſuppoſition is 


more probable: viz. that the Egyptians, who 


are repreſented as fond of religious rites and 


ordinances, as they perceived the patriarch. 
and his poſterity favoured with more eminent 
degrees of religious knowlege, and withal 


continually protected by the more immediate 


hand of God's providence, might be induced 


to adopt this rite, the effects of which ap- 
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of this inſtitution to recommend themſelves 
to the favour of the God of Abrabam. 
This indeed of the two is the moſt pro- 
bable ſuppoſition: but in fact the particular 
time, when this practice was firſt admitted 
among them, is not known. We do not diſ- 
cover that it was admitted i in the time of Jo- 8 


ſepb, whoſe example in this reſpect they might 


be inclined to imitate — a or in the time of 

Maſes, who would not probably have omitted 

ſuch a remarkable circumſtance in his hiſto- 
It Is well known that they had a conti- 


a The following paſſages out of Theodoret. Oi. de- 
ſerves our notice. Serm. 1. Ste vis tus, p. G. Ed. Sylbury. 

Avopanxu Ye Tov ITarpioepy;u Txpot Tov Stier Tay oA Ths wipsowns 
£$Y170Anv EHE? b Eu awuTrny To 7% x nh N £34 WAYS OE» 
Tyy Au $CnAWr gy 0; Tous Ee. 06 Aulos. He here 
aſſerts the divine inſtitution of circumcifion : the obſervance 
of it by Abraham and his poſterity ; and from thence the de- 


rivation to the Egyptians. Or: os o nv wahas eee AN I 


WepiTEwvic Tx Ppihn A Tov Datporc Ivſeernp waprus GE 0xpims* Th yop 
vn Tov vera 7p 67ppiphpanvey top Tov Mwvon, tvs ys Thw 
TipIT249v 4 N, X08 TO 7e 4, x. To Eoparwy $%Y0v0y To p- 
bes wrownrry, He here concludes that circumciſion was not an 


original practice common to all the Egyptians, but rather pe- 
culiar to the 1/raclites: ſuppoſing that by this mark of diſtinc- 


tion Maſes was diſcovered to be an Hebrew child. This is an 
ingenious conjeQure founded on the ſuppoſition of a probable 
circumſtance, though not expreſsly mentioned in the ſacred: 
hiſtory, where we barely read that, upon opening the ark, 
and ſeeing the child, Phareob's daughter ſaid, this is a child 
pt the Here us. : 


nual 
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nual intercourſe with the Iſmaclites and Ara- 
bians, and perhaps on ſome account or other 


they might adopt it from them. However, 
| from what has been before remarked, it ap- 


pears that the practice was not univerſal, but 


appropriated to certain orders of men, and 
adminiſtred on ſpecial occaſions. On the whole 
the accounts given of it by prophane hiſto- 
rians is ſo vague and indeterminate, that no- 
thing certain and ſatisfactory can from thence 
be collected. 

Of this we may be aſſured that 7, oſeph and 
his brethren did not receive circumciſion of 
the Egyptians: they certainly carried in their 
bodies the ſeal of God's Covenant from Ca- 
naan into Egypt. And now can it well be 
ſuppoſed that they, who worſhipped the God 
of their father Abraham, ſhould adopt this, 
or any other religious rite from that idolatrous 
nation. The contrary ſuppoſition of the two 
is the moſt probable, v/z. that in thoſe in- 
ſtances, in which any ſimilitude is found, the 
practice of the latter was derived from the 
former. 

From the nature of things, as has been 
before remai ked, we preſume, that a rite, of 
a nature ſo ſingular, would never have been 
admitted but upon ſome extraordinary account: 

1 and 
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and doubtleſs the reaſons of its inſtitiition 
were at firſt enquired into, and religious doc- 
trines accompanied its firſt admiſſion : they, 
| who received circumciſion, certainly received 
it as the means of procuring God's ſpecial . 
favour ; and accordingly we preſume that 
thoſe nations, which carried in their bodies 
the ſeal of Abraham's Covenant, together with 
the hiſtory of the patriarch, received alſo ſome 
principles of his religion inſtilled into their 
minds. | 5 

So that, when their children ſhould aſk 
them, what meaneth this mark in our fore- 
«ſkin? why are we thus diſtinguiſhed from 
© all other families on the earth ?” then they 
ſhall ſay, this is the Token of the Covenant 
which God made with the patriarch Abra- 
ham, a man moſt famous in his generation, 
and the choſen inſtrument of great bleſſings 
to mankind. So that the obſervance of this 
rite, as it naturally ſuggeſts ſuch reflexions, 
becomes very fignificant and uſeful to the pur- 
poles of religion, and, together with the hiſ- 
tory of the good patriarch, carries an inſtruc- 
tive moral leſſon; and, when attended to in 
its conſequences, becomes inſtrumental to 
preſerve the worſhip of ti true God. 


1 


We 
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We know by experience that the reaſons of 
inſtitutions, both divine and human, may be 
lot while the outward a# ſubſiſts: yet at the 
ſame time we cannot but ſuppoſe that they were 
orizinally communicated and well underſtood, 
however in ſucceeding times obliterated or cor- 
rupted. Thus in the caſe of ſacriſices; which, (as 
we cannot account for on better grounds,) we 
aſcribe to a poſitive divine appointment, it is 


probable that God, when he enjoined this mode 


of worſhip, did alſo reveal in ſome meaſure to 
our firſt parents the reaſon of the inſtitution, 
as prefiguring the means of their redemption : | 
and, tho' the notices of the thing ſignified by 
this outward act were in after ages quite ef- 
faced, yet the univerſal practice of the mode 
among all nations was inſtrumental to pre- 
ſerve a ſenſe of religion in the world, and 
keep up a dependence on the Deity, and an 
expectation of ſome important bleſſing. Like- 
wiſe in the preſent caſe, with regard to thoſe 
nations, which are ſaid to have admitted the 


practice of circumciſion, tho' the reaſons of 


the inſtitution were gradually impaired and 
loſt, yet it is a fair preſumption that theſe 


were originally known : we cannot ſuppoſe a 


rite of ſo ſingular i nature could have gain d 


_ admiſſion at all, but upon ſome extraordinary 


religious 
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religious account ; which. we plainly diſcover 
in the practice conſidered in this view, as de- 
rived from the e of the patrenh A 
braham. . 

And therefore we n thoſe ** in 
prophane hiſtory which mention the obſer- 
vance of this rite among Egyptians, Arabians, 
and ſome other nations, as ſo far from being 
objections againſt our general aſſertion, that 
they rather are arguments in our favour, Vit= 
tually carrying in them a proof of the exten- 
five propagation of Abraham's religion, of 
which circumciſion was ordained as the viſible 
mark, and diſtinguiſhing token. If then it 
be allowed that theſe nations received cir- 
cumciſion as derived from Abrabam, the way 
ſeems opened for admitting another probable 
concluſion founded on parity of reaſon, viz. 
with regard to ſome other religious notions or 
rites, which in common with, God's choſen 
people they admit, we need not be at loſs in 
accounting for their original and derivation ; 
the higheſt antiguity carries with it the great- 
eſt authority; and, ſince the Mo/azck hiſtory 
hath the preeminence above all others in this 
reſpect, from thence we trace out their ex- 
traction; and conſider. them, as originally 


derived from ſome poſitive divine inſtitutions, 


of 
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of which they appear to be * reſemblances 


or corruptions. 


I have taken eccnſiqn:e to treat ſo N on 
this head, inaſmuch as ſome men of learning, 
but more converſant in prophane than ſacred 
hiſtory, and fond of novelty, have taken pains 
to advance the authority of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties beyond all bounds to the diſcredit. of re- 
velatian. If they would with impartiality com- 


pare the evidences, they would find a: con- 


viction of their miſtake or ignorance, while 
they here perceive a fountain head much 
higher, from which all their imperfect no- 
tices might be derived. For ſurely, from the 
very face of things, as well as the circum- 
ſtances already mentioned, it appears far more 
probable that the Egyptians, and thro' them, 
all other nations ſhould borrow their know- 
lege from the patriarchs, from thoſe extraor- 
dinary teachers ſucceſſively raiſed up by God, 
than that they ſhould be the authors of diſ- 
coveries ſo unaccountable, and preſcribe to 
thoſe, who were favoured with God's more 
immediate care and direction, and withal were 
particularly cautioned by their divine lawgi- 
ver not to hold any intercourſe with the man-- 


ners and cuſtoms of that prophane people. 


I any 
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I am ſenſible that the invention of arts and 
ſciences, of knowlege religious and political, 
is by writers of prophane hiſtory ultimately 
aſcribed to the Egyptians, for they knew no 
higher ſource than that, from which they 
mediately drew their notions: and moreover 
that upon their authority ſome learned men 
among Chriſtians have laid great ſtreſs upon 
the antiquity of the Egyptians, even in com- 
petition with the: moſt authentick records of, 
facred hiſtory ; it may therefore be proper to 
offer ſome further conſiderations on this head, 
and diſprove this claim of the Egyptians; and 
_ ſhew the vanity of their pretenſions to a cha- 
racer which belonged to God's choſen people, 
from whom it will appear that they had op- 
portunities of borrowing ſome branches of 
their religious knowlege. FF 
It is allowed in general that the nepatatibi 

of the Egyptian learning was very confiderable 
nin the world. The ſacred hiſtorian, (I Kings. 
4. 30.) ſpeaking magnificently of So/omor's 
wiſdom, thus expreſſes himſelf, that Solomon's 
wiſdom excelled all the wiſdom of the children of 
| the eaſt country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. 
Now this compariſon ſuppoſes the fame of the 
Egyptians for learning as well as the Eaſt 
country ; otherwiſe the preference in this re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect would not have done the honour intend- 


ed to the high character of Solomon. 
Again we find this implied in St. Srephen's 
anſwer to the accuſation of blaſphemy againſt 


| Moſes (Acts. 7.) where he, mentioning every 


thing to his honour, adds this circumſtance, 


that he was learned in all the learning of the 


8 


Egypt lan and mighty in words and deeds. 

Be it then allowed that the Egyþrians, in 4 
comparative view, were eminent for the ex- 
tent of their knowlege: yet it by no means 
follows from thence that the Iſraelites bor- 


rowed from them the practice of circumciſion, 


or any other religious rite. That the contrary 


ſuppoſition, viz. that the Mraelitet might be- 
come their inſtructors in this reſpect, is far 


more probable will appear from the * 8 
conſiderations. 
Tho God's choſen people were indeed e 


ſeparate, and not allowed to intermix with 


| their heathen neighbours by alliances, and 


marriage, or any religious intercourſe ; yet, 
that their polity both civil and religious ſhould 
in ſome meaſure be known by the nations 


round about them, is plainly imphed and ſup- 


poſed by their lawgiver in that pathetick 
ſpeech (Deut. 4.) here he thus addreſſes 
them: behold I have taught you ſtatutes and 

Judgment i. 
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judgments, even as the Lord my God command- 
ed me : keep therefore and do them; for this is 
your wiſdom and underſtanding in the fight of 
the nations, who ſhall hear theſe Aututes, and 
ſay, ſurely this great nation is @ wiſe and un- 
derſtanding people: for what nation is there 
fo great, that hath God fo nigh unto them, as 
the Lord our God is in all things we call upon hint 
for. This ſuppoſition is founded in the nature 
of things : doubtleſs a people, thus viſibly 
protected by the interpoſition of divine power, 
by ſigns and wonders and an out-ſtretched 
arm, muſt of courſe excite the attention and 
admiration of all obſervers. Their Laws, Cuſ- 
toms, and religious Rites, and all circumſtan- 
ces, relating to a people diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
a peculiar conſtitution, would raiſe the curio- 
fity of every inquiſitive mind, and extort the 
approbation of the judicious; that ſurely this 
was a wiſe and underſtanding people; the proof 

of which they diſcerned in the effects of God's 
extraordinary providence ſuperintending, and 
protecting, a favorite nation; /o nigb was the 
Lord their God to them in all things ! this ob- 
ſervation would naturally ſtrike. their appre» 
henſion, and-over-rule their prejudices againſt 

the ſingularity of religious uſages, which they 
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perceived accompanied with angular marks of 
the divine favour. 


So much may be remarked in general: but 


with regard to the religious knowlege of the 


Egyptians in particular, it may be obſerved 


that they had ſome peculiar advantages above 
other people: for, beſides what might be 
tranſmitted to them from the patriarch Noah, 
the common ſource of traditional knowlege, 
they had peculiar opportunities of a nearer 
communication with reſpectable perſons, to 
whom God made ſpecial manifeſtations of his 
will; with Abraham, and the patriarchs, who 
ſucceſſively reſided i in their country, An in- 


quiſitive people, fond of religious novelties, 


may be 1 to have profited by their in- 
example. In particular it is to 
be obſerved, that one of theſe, the third from 


Abrabam, * a man, in whom was the ſpirit of 


a Trog Pompeius, in Juſtin's abridgment, I. 36. gives a 


ſingular account of Jeſepb, ſuch as appears to have been at 
the ſecond hand taken from the ſacred hiſtory. 


Minimus ztate inter fratres Fefeph fuit; cujus excellens in- 


genium veriti fratres clam interceptum peregrinis mercatori- 
bus vendiderunt; a quibus deportatus in /Egyptum, cum 
magicas ibi artes folerti ingenio percepiſſet, brevi ipſe Regi 
percarus fuit: nam prodigiorum fagaciſſimus erat, et ſomnio- 
rum primus intelligentiam condidit; nihilque divini juris hu- 


manique ei incognitum videbatur, adeo ut etiam ſterilitatem 


agrorum ante multos annes providerit; periſſetque omnis Æ- 
gyprus 


/ 
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"1 a by a wonderful viciſſitude of fortune, or 
rather by the extraordinary conduct of God's 
providence, became governor of the land of 

Egypt, which by his wiſdom he had preſer- 

ved: he was advanced next to Pharaoh in 

| - dignity, and made diſpenſer of his ſubſtance, 
and vuler of all his houſe ; inveſted with a ſo- 

vereign authority to inform his Princes after his 

will, and teach his Senators wiſdom. The in- 

fluence of his power was in every reſpect very 
conſiderable; and eſpecially among the *priefts, 


gyptus fame, niſi monitu ejus Rex ediQo ſervari per multos 
annos fruges juſſiſſet; tantaque experimenta ejus fuerunt, ut 
non ab homine ſed à Deo reſponſa dari viderentur. Moſes 
ejus filius fuit &c. | 3 n 
We perceive this account in the main is agreable to ſacred 
| hiſtory ; tho' mixed with a groſs blunder in making My/es the 
ſon of Fo/eph, and in ſeveral other circumſtances in the hiſtory 
> the Hebrews. 1 „ 

a Tus d xps 115 N fen NfS rd por lu f xt. 
re Twy up ov ner, freien waferns wlgarey wwpe reg ige, 
A. T6 ve tis N tweSα, 2 Ale T0 TASTY) FUYETY Tous &r0pes 
Tevros tx wauTugs tic pep Dt: and with regard to the dignity 

of their character they were diſtinguiſhed from others being 
Artis nay TruTievorris x Tor Botornice Taus T4 Jokong nay Toes 
e£xoracs. From this account given by Diodorus Siculus, which 
is agreable to the ſacred hiſtory, it appears that the prieſts in 
Egypt were a reſpectable order, perſons of high rank, fortune, 
and leiſure, and conſtituted a third ſtafe of the kingdom : 
they were initiated in all kinds of learning civil and religious; 
and were moreover diſtinguiſhed by the mark of circumciſion, 
as they conceived that there was ſomething facred in that rite; 
5 C 2 and 
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the directors of their religious worſhip; to 

the chief of this order he by marriage bore a 
near relation; and it is obſervable that, du- 
ring his adminiſtration, which continued a- 
bove eighty years, they were diſtinguiſhed by 
immunities and many ſignal marks of favour. 
From the nature of things, and the character 
of this great perſon, we may fairly collect, that 
he became an inſtrument of preſerving the 
ſenſe of true religion 1 in the minds of a grate- 
ful people: nor is it hard to conceive that the 
ſame authority, which could bring about ſuch 
a remarkable alteration in cv property, might 
alſo introduce either reformations, or improve- 
ments, in religious matters. 

If we conlider the high dignity of Jeſepb. 5 
ſtation, and his connexion with perſons of the 
firſt rank in the ſtate, it might reaſonably be 
expected that the Egyptidns ſhould reverence 
his authority, be directed by his wiſdom, and 

inclined to imitate his example. Conſider the 
extraordinary honour paid to this perſon : and 
Pharaoh ſaid to his ſervants, can we find ſuch 


a man as this is? à man in whom the ſpirit of 


and tho' the original of this practice is not mentioned in hif- 
tory, yet it 1s not an improbable ſuppoſition that they adopted 
it in conformity to their governor, in whom confeſſedly WAS 


the ſpirit of Ged. 


Gd 
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Godin? and Pharaoh ſaid unto Toſeph, er- 
aſmuch at God hath ſhewed thee all this, there 
ic none ſo diſcreet and wiſe as thou art; thou 
ſhalt be over my houſe and according to thy word 
Hall all my people be ruled: only in the throne' 
"| 2/11 I be greater than thou. Why then ſhould: 
it be thought a thing incredible, that the 
moſt valuable branches of wiſdom, for which 
the Egyptians were renowned, ſhould be de- 
rived from him, in whom was the ſpirit of 
God? I am indeed ſenfible that there was a 
natural reaſon, which probably introduced 
arts and ſciences among them ſooner than o- 
ther nations: the neceſſities of their ſituation 
quickened their attention, and made them 
accurate obſervers of the heavenly bodies, and 
the various ſeaſons &c. But at the ſame time 
it muſt alſo be ſuppoſed that the inſtructions 
of ſuch an extraordinary maſter, directing the 
affairs of the whole kingdom, muſt have 
greatly contributed to their improvement in 
ſeveral branches of wiſdom, mechanical, po- 
litical, and religious. As to the firſt there 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the country monuments which 
bear his name, granaries, bridges, canal, lake; 
which perpetuate his memory as a publick 
benefactor: immenſe works, which did re- 
quire the moſt comprehenſive knowlege in the 
G4 cContri- 
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contrivance, and wealth and power in the ex- 
ccution, ſuch as concurred in the character of 
this wiſe governor; who had collected the 
treaſure of other nations as well as of Egypt, 
to be expended in works of publick utility: 
As to the ſecond, this ſeems to be readily al- 
lowed : The country owed its preſervation to 
his providential care, and the king the ad- 
vancement of his power, and the ſecurity of 
his government. In a word, the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Egypt gave ample teſtimony to the 
prudent adminiſtration of this prime miniſter. 
As to the Ja, which more eſpecially falls 
under our conſideration, ſince the ſacred hiſ- 
tory contains no particular account, we do 
not preſume to attribute the force of demon- 
ſtration to any bold conjecture; be this the 
unenvied prerogative of learned Hypercriticks ; 
we ſhall be contented to guide our judgment 
by the faireſt probabilities, which the caſe 
admits. From the very character of TJo/eph, 
as a perſon eminent for his piety as well as 
wiſdom, we are led to ſuppoſe that he way 
not careleſs or unconcerned in the important 
Affair of religion; but, as a true child of A- 
Srabam, taught 10 keep the way of the Lord, 
and moreover immediately directed by the 
spirit of God, he became an inftructor to the 
Egyptians: 
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Egyptians, and caught them to keep the way of 
the Lord. And while we conſider his high 
ſtation and dignity, and alliance with the 
principal order of the kingdom; we may 
withal conceive the probability of ſome con- 
ſiderable moral effect, thro' the influence both 
of his inſtruction and example, to inform the 
princes after his will and teach the ſenators 
wiſdom, wiſdom religious, as well as political. 
They are indeed repreſented as a people very 
prone to ſuperſtition ; but we do not find that 
in the time of Fo/eph they were repreſented - 
as Idolaters : why may we not ſuppoſe that 
by his authority the worſhip of the true God 
was preſerved among them? their heroes were 
not yet deified, nor their Gods multiplied in a 
_ ridiculous variety. If, after his example, the 
priefts did then adopt circumciſion ( for they 
are ſaid to be diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
this rite of initiation) we may conſider this 
as the higheſt proof, that they could give of 
their regard for his religion. But, if they 
admitted it in ſub/equent ages on any account, 
then the boaſted claim of its high antiquity in 
Egypt muſt be dropped; and the Greek hiſ- 
torians, who aſcribe its original to the Ep. 
tians, hereby ſtand confuted. | 


Coon 
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i Hh the whole, thoſe, who upon the cre- 


dit of prophane hiſtory magnify the Egyptian 


wiſdom, as the univerſal ſource of knowlege, 


are deſired not to take matters haſtily upon 


truſt, and upon ſuch queſtionable and preca- 
rious evidence : but to look back to ſome 
higher antiquity, and trace up the derivation 
of religious rites from their true and certain 


original, and this is to be found only in the 


Moſaick hiſtory, the moſt ancient and authen- 
tick hiſtory in the whole world. Here they 
will read that circumciſion was a poſitive di- 
vine ordinance, inſtituted as a ſeal and token 


of a covenant made with the patriarch Abra- 


ham. Here alſo they will learn that there was 
in Egypt an inſpired teacher, preſiding and di- 
recting the affairs of the kingdom for above 
cighty years; from hence they may with ap- 
pearance of greater probability derive thoſe 
notions and inſtitutions in the ſyſtem of reli- 
g10n, which originally were not unworthy of 
the Peity; though 1n length of time rendered 
obſcure and unintelligible, being corrupted by 
fiction, and diſguiſed by allegory. 

To Jaſeph then we refer them, as the prin- 


cipal author or 1mprover of Egyptian wiſdom : 


doubtleſs great was his reputation in all the 
land of Egypt: and we cannot well conceive 
5 the 
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the impreſſion of his virtues and the benefits 
of his miniſtry /oon effaced. It was a long 
time, before a king aroſe, who knew not Jo- 
ſepb, nor the Lord God of Mael. From this 
period we date the degeneracy of the Egypt- 
zans, Innovations in polity civil and religious 
took place together, and injuſtice ſoon ac- 
companied irreligion. But ſurely in the mean 
while the long reſidence of a people among 
them, worſhipping God after the way of their 
fathers, and diſtinguiſhed by viſible marks of 
temporal proſperity, may be ſuppoſed to have 
had a conſiderable influence on their minds, 
and inclined them to adopt into their ſyſtem 
thoſe doctrines and inſtitutions, which appear- 
ed fo acceptable to the Deity. Upon the 
whole, prophane hiſtory repreſents the Egyp- 
tians, as a buſy inquiſitive people, ſtudious 
of all arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially 
fond admirers and collectors of Religious 
knowlege. And withal, from the account 


given it appears that they were favoured with 


long- continued opportunities of receiving in- 
ſtructions in this reſpect from thoſe who were 
mediately taught of God: and on this ſuppo- 
ftion we can more probably account for the 


a Otort2its rr Tipiorns Kt WRATH mHVTWY va ep. 
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deriva- 


they had in common with the Hraelitet. 
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derivation of notions and inſtitutions, which 

But to this we may add that they felt alſo 
convictions of another kind: the various 
plagues and puniſhments, which they ſuffered, 
carried with them a ſevere leſſon of inſtruc- 
tion to fear the God of the Hebrews. The 
baffled magicians acknowleged a ſuperior 
power, the immediate finger of God: the 
diſcomfited army of Pharoah found in the e- 
vent that the God of Iſrael fought againſt the 


_ Egyptians. Surely the memory of ſuch re- 


markable tranſactions muſt have ſtrongly af- 
feed their apprehenſions, and impreſſed on 
their minds an aweful dread of the Fehovah, 


who thus triumphed over the Gods of the | 


Egyptians. 
But it appears that in 1 they deviated 
from the ſimplicity of patriarchal religion ;— 
they affected to be wiſer than their teacher in 
whom was the ſpirit of God; preferring the 
praiſe of invention to eſtabliſhed truths of the 


traditional patriarchal ſcheme : when they knew 


God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
they thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their fooliſh heart was darkened : 
to that through wiſdom, or the abuſe of their 
philoſophy, they knew not God. Such is the 

caſe, 
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caſe, when the over- curious wit of men pre-. 
tends to make new refinements in the ſcheme 
of religious worſhip, and they oppoſe their own. 
fancies to the wiſdom, , which is from above. 
The Egyptians had certainly uncommon ad- 
vantages, which they either neglected, or in- 

duſtriouſly abuſed : theſe notions, which ori- 
ginally were derived from a pure fountain, 
paſſing through many a foul channel, were by 
degrees grofily. corrupted : new ſpeculations 
took place, and Theology was made an unin- 
telligible ſcience; plain truths were wrapt up 
in obſcurity, or diſguiſed by errour ; till at 
length that part of the world, once ſo very 
famous for wiſdom, degenerated into the moſt 
abſurd ſuperſtition and idolatry : ſo that in a 
moral ſenſe, there was a thick darkneſs in all 
the land of Egypt, while the children of Iſrael 
had light in their dwellings. 

Vet this is the country ſo highly celebrated 
in prophane hiſtory, as the mother of all arts 
and ſciences, as the ſtorchouſe of all know- 
lege political and religious. Now, on ſuppo- 
ſition that this was really the caſe, it would 
follow, that to have inſtructed the Egyprians 
would be virtually the ſame. thing, as to have 
become teachers to a conſiderable part of man- 
Lind. and, if it appears from records of hiſ- 


tory, 


| tory, the moſt authentick as being moſt an- 
cient, that God did in fact make poſitive re- 


velations bf his will to the patriarchs and his 
chofen people — and that the Egyptians, as 
they had frequent opportunities, did moſt 
probably borrow from hence many religious 
notions and rites, the credit of which, amidſt 
the variety of corruptions, ſubſiſted a long 
while in the world, we have before us a light 
ſhining in a dark place, by which we trace 
out the derivation of practices not eaſily ac- 
counted for on any other grounds; and refer 
them not to an uncertain precarious canſe, to 
human invention, but to a ſacred original, to 


divine appointment. From which premiſes 


we ultimately infer the extenſive propagation 


of patriarchal religion; or a mediate revela- 


tion, ſuccefſively communicated to mankind. 


If then the claim of the Egyptians be diſ- 


proved, and their authority over-ruled, the 


caſe ſeems clear with regard to other nations 
which confeſſedly claimed under them the | 
title of Derivatives falls together with that of 
their Original. Now the means of communi- 
cation with Egypt were open and free. It is 
well known that that country was the flouriſh- 
ing feat both of commerce and literature; 
trading r nations were of courſe led thither a- 


midſt. 
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midſt the carrying on other traffick, men of 
curioſity had an opportunity of making ſome 
ned acquiſition, and importing into their own 
country the learning of the * Egyptians, their | 
religious, as well as political Knowlege. IA 
What 1 is ſaid here of the Egyptians in this 
reſpect may in ſome meaſure be alſo applied to 
the b Pheniians, they carryed on the. moſt 
extenſive navigation and trade to diſtant parts 
of the world : at the ſame time. it is to be re- 
marked that their country was adjoining to 
the holy land; this circumſtance of their fi- 
tuation muſt giye them opportunity of enqui- 
ries, and of knowing in ſome meaſure the re- 
ligious rites and manners of the Iſraelites : 
while their navigation might be inſtrumental 
to tranſmit notices of this kind to various 


a Herodotus, who derives the learning of the Greeks from 
the Egyptians, ſpeaks thus, I. 2. — 1 N re r oY0punrer 
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eur AAN. Sect. 12. And thus Foſe phus in his treatiſe 
againſt pion traces out the connexion and communication of 
the Greets with the Egyptians, through the Phenicians, with 
whom, as a trading nation, they had intercourſe. 


countries, 
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countries, with which they held correſpon- 


dence. In the Eaſtern parts of the world, 
as being the firſt peopled and cultivated, 
Learning i in various kinds took its riſe and im- 
provement.: from thence notions both philo- 
ſophical and religious were originally derived; 


and, being handed down by written or oral 


tradition, were at length conveytd to diſtant 


times and people by a gradual propagation; to 


Favan, and the iſles of the Gentiles, and more 
eminently to that inquiſitive civilized people, 
who boaſted of their improvement in all arts 
and ſciences, which they confeſſedly received 
from other nations, and yet had the arrogance 
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Joſephus, and after him C/-m., Alexand. Strom, and Euſeb. Præ- 


par. Evang. 1.9. c. 6, cite Ariſtobulus as aſſerting that Pythagoras 
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T heodoret, ſpeaks more at large of the ſame point, Serm. r. 
p · 2. | 


and 
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and vanity to eſteem all the world, 'befide 
Am. Barbarians, — 2 

I am come now to the Greeks ; Pas wri⸗ 
tings have been generally received and admi- 
red: from them we have the report and praiſe 
of Egyptian antiquities, to which they refer 
the origin of all learning: and the authority 
of which hath been by ſome writers advanced 
in oppoſition. to ſacred hiſtory > it will not 
therefore be i en to n ſome W 

on this head... 


14. Jt: appears that they \ were eds — 
curious in their ſearch after knowlege:: fome 
of their moſt eminent philoſophers merely on 
that account travelled into * Egypt and Chal 


a Diodorus Siculus mentions ſeveral Grecian philoſophers whoſe 
names were entered i in the publick regiſter m by ls Begin 
prieſts. | 
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dea; countries, which had probably received 
conſiderable improvements by the communi- 


cation of the Hebreꝛo learning. It is not to be 
doubted but that they collected many truths 
in the courſe of their enquiries; yet at the 
ſame time they ſeem either to have not rightly 
underſtood them, or not — repreſented | 
them. | 

2. With 33 to their Mor thrice 
they difcover themſelves to be vain and arro- 
gant, ſuch as ſeemed to prefer the praiſe of 
an ingenious writer to that of an impartial-hiſ- 
torian or ſober philoſopher. For this reaſon, 


or for want of better information, we find them 


frequently contradicting one another, and en- 


deavouring not ſo much fo eſtabliſh an impor- 


tant truth, as to triumph over the weakneſs of 
preceding writers, not leſs fanciful and erro- 
neous than themſelves. They were indeed 
men of a buly and enterprizing genius, and 
particularly ambitious of being thought au- 
thors of ſome new ſcheme in philoſophy. 


With this view they digeſted their crude no- 


Diedorus reports what he had heard: how far this evidence 
of the prieſts may be thought queſtionable as ſavouring much 
of vanity, I cannot ſay; however it countenances the gene- 
ral belief of the fact that the moſt celebrated philoſophers 
among the Greeks traveled into Fgypr in ſearch of knowlege. 


tions 


Abraham's Religion repreſented. 4.9 
tions in an artful manner, and adulterated the 
traditional principles, which they had cal- 
lected, with the mixture of many plauſible 
fancies and cunningly-deviſed fables. What 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, as a peculiar fault 
in Herodotus, and other writers of Egyptian 
hiſtory, may be as truly applied to the gene- 
rality of the Greek hiſtorians : viz. ee 
| Hes ang c Det T9 ebw ye. xc 1 
Mer err epi t EVIL. (59 
3- With regard to antiquity, which gives 
authority to writings, they are to be conſider- 
ed, in a comparative view, as /ate writers ; 
removed at a great diſtance from the times of 
which they treat. They confeſiedly have na | 
author more ancient than Homer: they do 
not pretend to have any certainty as to the 
date of facts before the Olympiads. Diodorus 
Siculus an author moſt accurate in Chronolo- 
gical enquiries, who had employed thirty 
years in compiling his hiſtorical library, adds 
this advertiſement to the reader: that he pre- 
tends not to determine any thing with cer- 


tainty before the time of the Trojan war, dia 


* unden aeepc- vpe Oe. THe wlan . 
. 
4. As to proper materials of hiſtory they 

ſeem very incompetently provided, having, as 
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50 The extenſive Propagation of F; 
Joſephus juſtly obſerves on this occaſion, for a 


long time no publick records, no anthentick 


account of tranſactions: ſo that it is lefs to 
be wondered, that writers on the ſame fubject 
ſhould ſo widely differ in their repreſenta- 
tions; when they had no uniform fandard to 


go by, and where therefore there was ſo much 


room and encouragement for jon. And this 
is obſerved with regard to the antiquities of 
their own country; but with regard to the 


 * Hebrews, God's choſen people, they never 
had any immediate communication with em: 


and, as to the knowlege which they received 

by mediate intercourſe, this came chiefly from 
the profeſt enemies of that people, from the 
bd Phenicians or Egyptians; who, through an 
hereditary prejudice, were induſtrious to tra- 
duce and miſrepreſent them. In ſhort the 
notices, which they at firſt received, were 


a Foſephus gives theſe reaſons why the Greeks had ſo little 
knowlege of the Hebrews * „geg TOVUL CUTE 7W|HY CLUXOUPEEY - 


N,, ort SUTTTPIOUS YHOUPomry, nr THis 05 0NN0US 0:0% TouTwy 


"vo" - N +; ; 
f g — T[6T6UTHS 70 ο reis, EPnpeevors XA TH5 IEA TOY Gioy ney 


Nennres, ev NU ny ty TFRAK40S 3,£2V015 TO Woiouy pos Tus EM 2 
eil, warty A 11%, wi T% Trp Mννν,ödee¹äů Kay r 
pes bfg et- ο,,ε Lib. cont. Appion I. Sect. I2. 

b Joſephus objects againſt their evidence as being intereſted 
and prejudiced parties: @&woyra wiv On xc νe e mp5 H&nm 
Se- dA Nee 080% (65) ET av Ayviliet, bean M T v6404. 


Sect. 13. 
"1459 hy | partial 
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partial and imperfect; and all along leſs pure, 
as they paſſed through ſo many hands. And 
laſtly it is obſervable that they betray an en- 
tire 7gnorance of the ſubject on which they 
write; they knew nothing of the conſtitution 
and cuſtoms of the 1/-aclites; and they ſcarce 
ever mention them without making ſome no- 
torious miſtake ; ſo that upon the whole they 
mult be eſteemed very incompetent judges of 


the original and antiquity of their religious 
rites, and their aſſertions on this head deſerve 
no credit. 


* The primitive Chriſtians, who were bet- 
ter acquainted with their writings than we at 
preſent are, treated them in a proper manner : 
they were far from paying any deference to 


a Tuſtin Martyr, who was himſelf a Platonick philoſopher, 
in his paræneſis or expoſtulation with the Grecians ſpeaks thus, 
m&vratyoF5y ouy fd or Tow op youorurhY TX%rwY Twy aH 
$5 opewy Thu M@aTiows 15 ep et V FOIL Ch Ng Th eu Tovlo æſvceu 
014065 Dp HXE dr ou EN @Tpo Tay Odvpriadwy p 65 ep 
od t Ts av [papepect T%A& io EMnvay n Bapacpwy THLavoy pct” 
dern & n Tov wpoPyTov Mwotws TpovTHpxty 65 0piot, „ it Faves 17 4- 
,Ej © Maury; yiypaPs Tois Twy ES, pee T% Vg TWY 
EMAnvay o yy, ws Drove x &vlor r YPRLPNTWY dd acuh oe, 
Paro xoilis Ke ere £x O ouT% X0pe47 66910 EN ptr oX- 
Jovvey. And again, dr. H, xa reg © Muvoius vous xo 
ex us Tov Atodwpov Xo TWY AQ v 0p400v in ne u rr Wpoc= 
youriy erode Cp op KFAVTW) votce Ne xu WuTEY AudwpOe 
yeyemncX aryes αiAm ponds ron reg ENν pr cup Ny r 
Ve eig PW EVE iινννν EYPHORTY 1500185, 
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their authority; but, while they confuted 
their errors, they at the ſame time expreſſed 
their ignorance, and pointed out the true ori- 


ginal, from which they borrowed thoſe no- 


tions, which gave the greateſt value to their 
works. They upbraided their moſt celebrated 
authors, as ſmattering retailers of the true 
oriental wiſdom ; and as Plagiaries, who en- 


dieavoured by additional errors to diſguiſe what 


they would not ſeem to borrow ; having in 
their performances nothing more properly 
their own, than the diſgrace of induſtriouſly 
corrupting truth, of polluting the purity of 


thoſe ſtreams, whoſe fountains they wanted 


either ingenuity to acknowlege, or ability to 


diſcover *. 


2 Ov yp ANY avclv £1400; UL VY C142] EVTUY,OVTH5 WHITW; TOY T1 Th 
A. 0 wpev I opele Kor. TV AOPTWY ron Guts TOUT? S. Hoe PhD RITA, or Rei 
OpPtvs, xc, Ofenpos, x 0 Ten an 0 Tov; 5 Y0LL0U; T0415 AVnyaios; ve, 
2 Hotæſepœs, x IA, xo & Del rig v Th A ,X i, Xe, 
£x ru Martes ig ebe wfrAnFivTt;, Viper EvXvTIN T WhoTi0Y r 
An $00.05 ee Orwy dog ev T XYT OG RETODYvHYTO. Thus Tuſtin Mar- 
un who in his paræneſis often appeals to Dladorus as ſpeaking 
in praiſe of Maſes, and in particular as the firft author of 
written laws. 

Clem. Aexand. Strom. 1. ſpeaking of Plato ſtiles him, rer 
25 Eapziey νh˙ν’ and again, Strom. 5. ſpeaks of the Greed 


_ philoſophers — eg MoT:w5 X4 T IlpoP vr rr XUPRUTXT% rar 
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The whole tenour of Foſephus's treatiſe 
againſt Apion is to the ſame purpoſe, and, 
from the evidence of heathen writers he en- 
forces conviction. — And indeed we cannot 
account for this proceeding of the Greeks but 
upon the following ſuppoſition, - The Egyp- 
tians were a people, who above all others 
valued themſelves upon the antiguity of their 
kingdom, and the invention of arts and 
ſciences. Now the Greeks frankly owned that 
they received from them the moſt conſiderable. 
part of their knowlege, both political and re- 
ligious. To them therefore they attributed 
the diſcovery of all truths, which they could 
trace down from no higher original. In the 
mean while they had no immediate acceſs to 
the ſacred oracles, to the Meo/aick hiſtory : 
they knew nothing of the Hebrew antiquities, 
as ſuch, but as involved in the Egyptians, 
under which appellation. the Hebrews were 
often comprehended : and therefore, when- 
a Ta ge — EMnory oreivre nu, rei bis xt wp, ws ay 
Tis GT, $upnreas yiyorore* As7/0 od rs urg ren WONSWY, KA 7% 
Me rig ST W065 THY TIN Ky res ron Vee) hep. re Os 
 VEwT&TH 9800) £51y 4 Tap eον eL A ig. T0.0UYYPrPev T5 ig og t- 
EA. And Ag an, Ow d Z2% jh0245 £yvaray Quoiy Twv YEN l 
706p% Oe xc K,, A N auen reis EN oudev ,h 
 ppiyoy Yp AAN Tov Opanpov momrnw; vpe e. SEC. 2. 


Thus Jeſepbhus, in theſe and other like b diſproving 
their claim to antiquit y. 5 


ever 
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ever they met with any religious rite or no- 
tion received in other countries, which was 
analogous to what they had before obſerved 
in the ordinary courſe of their enquiries, they, 
not knowing how to account for it in any o- 
ther way, without ſcruple derived it from 
what appeared to them moſt nan, from 
Egyptian extraction. 
As I hive ſo often cited Peſepbus it will 
not be improper to repreſent in his own words 
the reaſon and deſign of his writing this trea- 
tiſe; in which he will appear to have anſwer- 
ed the reader's expectation. He has aſſerted 
the ſuperior antiquity, and in conſequence of 
that the authority of the Mo/azck hiſtory: in 
compariſon of his he ſhews that all other 
hiſtories were recent; he withal ſhews their 
inconſiſtency and falſity : and particularly with 
regard to the Greeks, who ſet themſelves up 
for writers of univerſal knowlege, he convicts 
them of vanity, ignorance, and impudence 
as being the moſt incompetent judges of the 
matters which they ſo raſhly aſſert. I ſhall 
here recite ſome of his arguments in proof of 
this point. He had proved their want of au- 
thenticity, as being recent, and too remote 
from the times of which they treat. 

— Em. In 0VXv8s op 705 C dur ppercs U 2 71 
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boy. can pours a7peroxlas ya OIfuicus, xa vg E 
Thu apxrronoiay ur euou ehe Nm gulus, 
rexenpioy TE e Cg T8 ver eve 79 eueg Hp, 
dev 7 und krise PEYY e EmPavio; T, EN ö 
ieh OV pornpens Wwe, re TETWY dν 
wv Geey be or νοτπνπντναν, TV wh Avidpslwy l 
OUT PENEAY, XK Thu £X8T 100 Nj \Ldderoyay ; Tay ' 
d: mh aryvouey cmd N ce ce Aale S miles ooo 


T  @do1Jis exdeyey GN m s Tenfas aN “Hes. 
Sect. 1. 


He there thus accounts for their 1 ignorance 
and miſrepreſentations : Sect. 12. I. 1. amy 0 
vu ο Y adnfes 7 Mev aviripuuller Ts ds youPDey 

| Nc == 7D Berea oxey 7 AE TWY' ANNav 150- 
| petv. "Iws uU en Yawpaley po a fundk m nile 
pov eb vo mMois eyrynoriele, ponds ans ev Tos o bt. 
[4401 prrnpers aPoppury werarggey, BW pry AT WHT WENY 
mis: Nr His, Sl Os GUD Im pompmpuevey. 

The want of publick records the cauſe of 
ignorance and inconſiſtency of their writers: 
are Oy Tuvw dipuas Tram Coompems auler per Ons, 
1 Ku vg fut. Ney Bu Nouenss didafew tus, xa 18 
ododoperss ehe, ij won mers ants tyalio 
qa tous ov D. ddoregay dE pes mn 95 
reoy exe Thy aha big. their Arrogance and 
vanity as writers; ci Yap eri ro ypa Peay oppnoa,v- 
Tis & Tips TW a Fuay. ed Kay rel rde h- 

ew £54y det 1 km; ANeyer d Guvappin. 
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erideucvuiſo· xc , biſina po 5 r pe- 
2 no en 786 H N uneAapuoayo, 0er. | Tg|ov nehrogvilo 

rues tet em To puonoyen Tpemperoi, Twes dd h N- 
piv 11 T5 Tones 11 786 HercAAtG eretyxiſes & Os em 
70 ae r v N ray geypæ Od lu EXpIOUY, 
ey edi? ew TE VopurCories' e d Au N eneri lille 
TH ie g alles dall · ag fe Verg , 661 
refα⁰ννEE—)̃ i5opies et . ro away ana T d 


rar ,] AEYOEY oi &% « T a peter ertpcog, 
Ars evepeuey QUITO Paved cy Tavruv akyFtouru, 


Sect. 5. | | 
Hence ſuch contradictory accounts of the 
ſame things: HDe⁰ν ye dia Twy iEAiwy aMnnay 
EAEY 800, x E eye ccc Tips T au\wv Asyeav 
BX OXYET Tepiepyes bY ay ceny t TE e KN er- 
AUS due, ca Ev Een AHESTIA AG 
ep TWY YiVEAACYOY dramTeOwruey ; ; 60% o de Oc, 
rey Houodev Aug8Tiaa@»>, 1 Twe Tpomy E Popos e 
EMa4vxey & Tois Net olg Wodearey £T10exyuo iy, 
E Pogoy G Tipectuos Kay Tire cio oi luer ex eiyoy ee 
Hpodslev G Tei. Set. 3 

He then proceeds to point out ſome of the 
cauſes of this diſagreement; Alricj 0: TO0QUTIS 
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ug pe oraeco avarypaPas, 1 lle mou * vc 
au MN x04 Thu £780 cy T& abrudicboy Tos ple 
Taco G Tags ran rab, To . * 
. Set. 4. 

Well then may we join with Tung in ahis 
inference or expoſtulation with the Greeks : 
nos &y u aAvyoy rer O Tos ENS, ws proves 
_ ETiGappevss Toh HEAR, Nc lau a Tp clay 
ο ragadidoiſus 1 Tis 8 Tap milos 1 
lac No. pada, eri under GSM uderes urge Oe, 
* N ws $501 N HTN pH en viilo. * 
cont. Ap. I. 1. Sect. 3. 

I have been led into this digreſſion concer- 
ning the Greeks in order to ſhew their igno- 
rance and vanity, and how little ſtreſs is to be 
laid upon the authority of heir aſſertions, eſ- 
pecially in oppoſition to facred hiſtory. And 
I am further led to animadvert upon the pro- 
ceeding of certain learned men among Chriſ- 
tians, who in their manners reſemble the 
_ Greeks whom they ſo much admire, being 
_ prejudiced followers of them, as they were of 
the Egyptians. They apply themſelves early 


to the ſtudy of Grecian antiquities, rather than 
| thoſe in ſacred hiſtory ; and the effect of this 


is, that they ſet out prepoſſeſſed with falſe per- 

ſuaſions, which they have taken ſome pains to 

acquire; and perhaps are carried away by this 
fallacy, 


fallacy, that what happened to be prior in 
their order of learning, really claimed prece- 
dence in point of antiguity. Prophanarum an- 
tiquifatum præjudiciis occupatum ad ſacra ani- 
mum appellentes minus aliguando perite de eis 

cenfuerunt, & quod prius didicerunt id etiam - 
antiguitus efſe temere opinati ſunt. Witſ. Ægypt. 
And accordingly in ſome controverted points, 
ſuch as the original of circumciſion and the 

like, they derogate from the authority of ſa- 
cred hiſtory, by endeavouring to accommo- 
date it to the prophane, in whoſe favour 
through familiar uſe * have been long 
prejudiced. 

I have therefore, from the hiſtory of Abra- 
ham in particular, endeavoured to trace out 
the ſucceſſive propagation of religious princi- 
ples by patriarchal tradition: and to ſhew 
that, thro' im and the other patriarchs, op- 
portunities were offered to a conſiderable 
part of mankind of being inſtructed in many 
religious doctrines and duties; the effects of 
which are diſcernible in certain national an- 
tiquities. | | 

I beg leave in the laſt place to recapitulate, 
and to 9 into one point of view, the ſe- 
veral hiſtorical facts recorded by Moſes; viz. 


that he was in a ſpecial manner called out by 
God 
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God — that he was zealous for the honour of 
God, and good of mankind — that he accord- 
ingly was diſpoſed to uſe all means afforded 
him in order to obtain thoſe ends — that he 
acted under ſupernatural direction, and was 
3 protected by God's more immediate providence | 
— that he was favoured with many extraordi- 
nary revelations of the divine will ; and ac- 
cordingly was well gualgſied to become an in- 
ſtrutor — that he was one mighty in his ge- 
neration, diſtinguiſhed by wealth, reputation, 
and authority, circumſtances, which muſt re- 
commend and give efficacy to his inſtructions 
— that withal he had opportunities of propa- 
gating his religion, having travelled through 
a good part of the then known and inhabited 
world, honoured and reverenced by all nations, 
among whom he ſojourned. So that, not only 
his private family, which was very numerous 
and powerful, and in a few ages became great 
and mighty nations, carrying in their bodies 
the diſtinguiſhing badge of his religion and 
ſeal of his Covenant: but many other king- 
doms alſo had the benefit of his precepts and 
example—and that from this fountain, either 
mediately or immediately, were derived many 
religious doctrines, duties, and ceremonies. 


And this is here mentioned with a particular 
view 
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view to the Egyprians; a people celebrated 
| for their wiſdom, who preſcribed laws and 
religion to many other countries: ſo that, as 
hath been remarked, to teach them: knowlege, 
was virtually to become a teacher to a good 
part of mankind; and eſpecially that inquiſi- - 
tive arrogant people, who boaſted of their ſu- 
perior lęarning, deſpiſing all the world beſides; 
and yet acknowleged that they borrowed from 
the Egyptians the greateſt part of their know- 
lege, political, philoſophical, and religious. 
From theſe facts and circumſtances we in- 
fer the exten/ive propagation of Abraham's re- 
ligion, or a mediate revelation, ſucceſſively 
communicated by patriarchil tradition: Abra- 
ham, a perſon taught of God, a Prophet, a2 
Friend of God, and Father of the Faithful — 
and the ſucceeding patriarchs, men famous in 
their generation for wiſdom and piety, became 
teachers to a good part of mankind. From 
them diſtant, as well as neighbouring, nations, 
by immediate or mediate intercourſe, derived 
the knowlege of thoſe truths, which were 
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N moſt admired in their ſeveral ſyſtems of reli- 
| K 
Fr gion, as moſt worthy of God to reveal, and 
N [+ . , . ; 
[81 fuitable to the nature of man to receive. So 
in that from this view of things it might be 
7 ſhewn, that what ſome arrogant moraliſts 
1 

1 would 
ill 

4 


1 
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would recommend under the notion of reli 
gion purely natural, if it was traced up to the _ 
fountain head, would in fact be found to be 
for the moſt part traditional originally deri- 
ved from the author of nature, who at ſundry 
times, in divers manners and degrees, made 
ſach- revelation of his will to mankind. 
What is here ſaid is by no means intended 
to depreciate the excellency of natural reli. 
gion: we rather wiſh that the principles of 
that ſyſtem were drawn out in their whole ex- 
tent and ſtood 1n their full force: for from 
them might be demonſtrated not only the 
poffibility, but alſo the probability, not anly 
the »ſeſulneſs, but alſo the neceſſity of divine 
revelation for the direction of mankind. Con- 
ſider the nature of man, not in an imaginary 
ſtate of perfection, but, as he really is, a de- 
generate corrupt creature, darkened in his 
underſtanding, and perverſe in his will; by 
an inbred propenſity more inclined to evil than 
good; on the whole ſo circumſtanced, as to 
ſtand in need of ſome extrinſical aid for his 
inſtruction and ſupport: conſider now the di- 
vine attributes: what might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from God's wiſdom and goodneſs; the 
obvious preſumption is this, that, as he is 
able, ſo alſo he is willing to relieve the ne- 
ceſſities 
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ceſſities of his creatures in all reſpects, and 
accordingly in the preſent inſtance to ſupply 


them with competent means of knowing that 
which is made the rule of their conduct, and 
fince their natural faculties are indiſpoſed or 
incapable of this attainment, to afford them 
the aſſiſtance of ſome ſupernatural light pro- 
portioned to their ſeveral exigencies: thus 
from principles of natural religion we infer 
the expediency of revelation. 

Conſider now the hiſtory of facts, and he 


| gractous diſpenſations of God's providence in 


the ſeveral ages of the world; from the crea- 
tion you will all along find the traces of his 
occaſional interpoſition : there was no period 
of time, in which mankind were entirely deſ- 
titute of ſome revelation. of the divine will, 
either immediately or mediately communica- 


ted. The extraordinary longevity of the pa- 


triarchs, which gave them an intercourſe with 
their diſtant poſterity, was an inſtrumental} 
means of preſerving the religious notices they 
had received : and thus we conceive there al- 
ways ſubſiſted ſome ſcheme of patriarchal tra- 
dition; and from thence we may moſt pro- 
bably trace out the derivation of ſeveral rites 
and notions generally received in the world. 


Yet 
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Yet nevertheleſs, though it be certain that 
God hath in divers times and manners reveal- 
ed his will to mankind, men are rather will- 
ing to compliment their own ſagacity with 
the diſcovery of all moral and religious truths : 
theſe upon examination are found a greable to 
reaſon, and therefore they are apt to look upon 
them as Principles rather naturally known 
than received by information: ſo inſenfible 
are they of the divine goodneſs, and ſo induſ- 
trious to deceive themſelves. | 

With regard to natural religion — this, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from revealed, implies a 
ſyſtem or collection of certain doctrines and 
duties diſcernable by the ordinary uſe of mens 
natural faculties: from hence it follows that 
no ſyſtem of natural religion can be more 

perfect than the reaſon which makes ſuch diſ— 
coveries. They therefore, who. magnify the 
perfection of natural religion, do in reality 
magnify the ſufficiency and perfection of their 
own reaſon, and are carried away by this plea- 
ſing deluſion into a diſregard of revelation. 
Be it allowed that the inviſible things of the 
Creator may in ſome meaſure be known from 
the viſible Creation that the eſſential diffe- 
rences between good and evil, that the lines 
of duty are in moſt caſes diſcernible by an in- 
| quiſitive 
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_ quiſitive attentive eye; yet it muſt alſo be al- 
| Jowed, that human reaſon, as ſubſiſting in the 
bulk of mankind, however attended with all 
natural advantages, if left entirely to it's own 
workings, and deſtitute of all ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, would at beſt make but a flow pro- * 
greſs in religious knowlege, and in the gene- 
rality of mankind would be loſt in uncertain- 
ty, error, or ignorance. And indeed the hiſ- 
tory of the world from the fall of man to the 
preſent times carries down with it upbraiding 
proofs of the inſufficiency of human reaſon for 
this purpoſe, and the zecęſſity of ſupernatural 
direction. And in fact God, who ordains no- 
thing in vain, hath made in ſundry periods of 
time ſundry revelations of his will. He raiſed - || \ 
up extraordinary teachers, and examples of 
righteouſneſs, 1 in the midſt of a perverſe gene- 
ration; to whom men did well to take heed 
as unto a light ſhining in a dark place. A- 
mong theſe by way of eminence was the pa- 
triarch Abraham, in a truly moral ſenſe the 
father of the faithful, a promoter of God's 


true religion. In this view I have conſidered 
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| the hoſt remarkable circumſtances in his hiſ- 
i tory, and endeavoured to trace out the exten- 
. five influence and effects of that patriarchal 
of | zeal, thus approved and rewarded by God : 

1 from 
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from whence we may account upon probable 
grounds for the derivation of ſeveral religious 
notions and rites which ſome admirers of pro- 


 phane antiquity vainly refer to another origi- 
nal. — I ſhall not enlarge further upon this 
ſubject, but conclude with recommending the 
example of the Patriarch to your imitation; 
that in your ſeveral ſtations, according to your 

abilities and opportunities, as fathers, gover- 
nors and maſters of families, you would like 
him be zealous topromote God's true Religion, 
and Virtue; that, like him, you would readily 
follow the guidance of heavenly light, in what- 
ſoever manner or degree diſpenſed : it was the 
fingular Praiſe of his Faith, that he, being 
called out obeyed, not knowing whither he went : 
it 1s the peculiar happineſs of the Chriſtian 
world that God hath vouchſafed to deliver 
ſuch an explicit revelation of his will, ſuch a 
perfect rule of faith and manners, that he, 
who runneth, may read, and he, who read- 
eth, may underſtand all things neceſſary to 
ſalvation. Bleſſed are we Chriſtians, to whom 
God hath revealed thoſe good things, which 
many wiſe men and patriarchs have defired 
to ſee, and hear, and have not ſeen nor heard 
them. Let us then learn to ſet a juſt value 
,:-M | on 
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on the benefit which we enjoy ; and without 
reluctance ſubmit our imperfect knowlege to 


that wiſdom which cometh from above : let 
us not deceive ourſelves through vain pbilo- 


ſophy, ſeeking for truth where it cannot be 


found; but in all enquiries let zhe lively 
oracles of God be our guide, which alone can 
make us truly wile, wiſe unto ſalvation thro 


Faith which is in Feſus Chriſt : let us not, 


who are fed with the bread which came 
down from Heaven, like the perverſe 1/rael- 


7tes in the wilderneſs long after the fleſb pots 


of Egypt : let us not give credit to the legen- 
dary tales of prophane hiſtory in oppoſition 
to the authentick records of holy writ : 
what elſe is this, but to forſake the Fountain 


of living waters, and to hew fo ourſelves Cif- 


terns, broken Ciſterns which hold no water? 
Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not to thine own underſtanding : this 
was the leſſon of true wiſdom inculcated by 
the wiſeſt among the ſons of men, in this 
was contained the chief merit of the Patri- 
arch's Faith which was imputed to him for 
righteouſneſs: Let us take his example for 


our rule, and his reward for our encourage- 


ment; like him, let us count ourſelves pil- 
grims 
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: grims an FER on the earth, ſeeking a 
better country, and go through this proba- 
tionary ſtate in the exerciſe of the like pa- 
_ triarchal virtues, faith in God's promiſes, 
and obedience to his commands : fo ſhall 
we approve. ourſelves true children of the 


faithful Abraham, and inherit a portion of 
his reward. 
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